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Nothing to Worry About 


“The radio announcer said there is 
a flood coming,” Bill told his dad at break- 
fast one Thursday morning. 

“Another flood scare,” his father yawned. 
“Fortunately, we’ve nothing to worry about. 
Pass the toast, please.” 

No one in Maitland, Australia, was wor- 
ried that February morning. There had 
been talks of floods before, but the little 
water that came over the banks never did 
much damage, certainly nothing to get 
excited about. 

At noon the radio said, “The river has 
reached the thirty-two-foot level. Police 
advise all residents in low-lying areas pre- 
pare to move.” 

No one moved. 

At five o’clock the radio said, “River is 
thirty-six feet, rising rapidly. Once more 
police advise all in flood areas to move to 






















higher ground. Will advise by half-hourly 
bulletins throughout the night. Keep close 
to your radios.” 


Two A.M. “River almost forty feet. Call- 
ing all available men to sandbag the river- 
banks. Spencer Dam in danger of breaking. 
Cummings Dam showing signs of leakage. 
Six-foot wall of water coming down on 
Maitland. Will all residents in flood areas 
move at once! We mean at once. Please 
move out. Do not delay!” 


You would have thought everyone would 
have moved then, fast. But they didn’t 

- At 6:30 A.M., Pastor G. J. Parker, of the 
Maitland church, sent someone in his car 
into town twice, pleading with the folks to 
come out. Both times the car returned 
empty. “Thank you, but we are all right,” 
the people said. 

Three hours later. Those same people 
were climbing frantically onto their roof 
tops, trying desperately to keep above the 
water that was swirling through their 
houses. And worse was to come. 

No one said there was “nothing to 
worry about” then. Oh, how they wished 
they had moved when they had been told to! 

The dams burst. A wall of water twelve 
to twenty feet high swept through the town. 
Houses were lifted off their foundations. 
The people on the roofs, calling pitifully 
for help, were swept along too. And as 
the houses broke up, those people fell into 
the rushing waters, to drown. 

It makes me think of Jack. The preacher 
asked Jack to give his heart to God, “for,” 
he said, “Jesus is coming soon.” But Jack 
said, “Oh, you’ve been saying, ‘Jesus is com- 
ing soon’ over and over again. I don’t 
need to worry about giving my heart to 
God yet. I’m all right.” 

But Jesus says, “Now is the day of sal- 
vation.” “Therefore be ye also ready: for 
in such an hour as ye think not the Son 
of man cometh.” 

Please don’t put off getting ready to meet 
Jesus. Get ready, as the radio announcer 
said, “. .. at once. ... Do not delay!” 


Your friend, 


a Woe 








AN UNCLE ARTHUR STORY 








MIKE’'S LONG WALK 


By ARTHUR 


IKE was in one of his very difficult 

moods. He didn’t like this and he didn’t 
like that. And he didn’t want to do anything 
that anybody else wanted to do. Maybe you 
have heard of boys or girls who get that 
way sometimes. 

The worst trouble came one afternoon 
when Daddy said he was planning to take 
all the family into town. Mother was de- 
lighted, and so were Mike's brother and sis- 
ters. But not Mike. He said he didn’t want to 
go. He would rather stay at home. 

You would think that the promise of a 
twenty-mile ride in a farm wagon behind a 


As Mike shuffled on, grumbling, the wagon 
grew smaller and smaller in the distance. 


S. MAXWELL 


team of horses would have made anybody 
happy, but Mike was just plain cantankerous. 

For a while he just sat there pouting. 

“What's the matter?” asked Daddy. 

“Nothing,” snapped Mike. 

“Something biting you?” 

“Nope.” 

“Anything you want?” 

“IT want to get out and walk.” 

“Walk!” cried Daddy. “You couldn't walk 
to town.” 

“Yes I could,” growled Mike. “I want to 
walk.” 

To page 19 
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Gladys and the Greeting Cards 


By ELLEN E. 


eases ANDERSON paused at Mrs. 
Wilton’s gate and peeked into the brown 
paper bag she was carrying. There were still 
nine boxes of greeting cards there from the 
twenty she had started selling yesterday. If 
she could sell four more, she knew she would 
be ahead of the others in her class. 

“The man from the greeting card company 
said a savings bond would be given to the 
one making the most sales,” she remembered 
with a smile. “I hope I can sell more than 
anyone else. I'd like to win that bond. And 
I would have the profit from the sales, too.” 

She closed the bag again and walked up 
the path to Mrs. Wilton’s door. She rang 
the bell and waited on the porch. Mrs. Wil- 
ton was a next-door neighbor of the Ander- 
sons, and Gladys had known her for many 
years. The elderly lady was alone, now that 
her son had married and moved out of town. 
Presently Gladys heard her feeble, shuffling 
steps coming to the door. 

It opened slowly. Mrs. Wilton recognized 
Gladys and smiled warmly. “Gladys, do come 
in,” she said. “It’s so nice of you to call on 
me. I've just finished baking some cookies. 
Perhaps you would like some.” 

“Thank you so much,” Gladys said, enter- 
ing and closing the door behind her. Mrs. 
Wilton was so glad to see her, that she did 
not want to admit now that she had come 
just to sell greeting cards. 

Gladys chatted with Mrs. Wilton awhile. 
“Has George been home lately?” she asked, 
referring to Mrs. Wilton’s son. 

Mrs. Wilton’s eyes brightened. “He's com- 


MORRISON 


ing with his family tomorrow, and they will 
be here for three days, until next weekend.” 


“How nice!” Gladys said sincerely. 
“Yes,” Mrs. Wilton continued, smiling 
happily. Then her smile faded. “I do wish, 


though, that I could have done more with 
the house before they got here. I have never 
been able to finish the spring-cleaning this 
year, I'm getting so feeble. 1 managed to 
get my curtains done today, but I’m afraid 
I won't be able to get the floors waxed, and 
they look so dull.” 

At once Gladys wanted to help the dear 
old lady. She remembered how many nice 
things Mrs. Wilton had done for her. Trying 
to forget what it would do to her chances 
of selling the rest of her boxes, she offered, 
“Mrs. Wilton, I'll be glad to wax the floors 
for you this afternoon. I have the time.” 

“Are you sure it wouldn’t interfere with 
something else you had planned?” Mrs. Wil- 
ton questioned. 

“No,” Gladys said quickly, trying to push 
the bag of greeting cards behind her. “I 
really would like to do it for you.” She knew 
she was passing up all hopes of making the 
most sales and winning the bond. But some- 
times other things were more important 
than just winning prizes, she reflected. 

Soon Mrs. Wilton and Gladys were work- 
ing together. Gladys wanted to do it alone, 
but the elderly lady insisted on helping. It 
was not so very long before they had finished, 
and stood tegether to admire the glistening 
floors. 

“Oh, it will look so nice when George and 
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his family come tomorrow,” Mrs. Wilton ex- 
claimed happily. 

“I’m glad I could help you,” Gladys re- 
plied. She picked up the brown paper bag 
and prepared to leave. 

“What do you have in the bag, Gladys?” 
Mrs. Wilton asked. “Come to think of it, 
I believe your mother told me you were 
trying to win a prize for selling greeting 
cards.” 

“Yes, I was,” Gladys had to admit. Then 
she hastened to add, “But there are some 
others ahead of me. I don’t suppose I would 
have any chance anyway.” 

“Well, it’s so late in the afternoon now, 
you won't be able to see many more people 
today,” Mrs. Wilton observed. “I would like 
to buy a box myself, if that would help.” 

“Really, Mrs. Wilton,” Gladys protested, 
“you don’t have to.” She did not want her 
neighbor to think she must buy the greeting 
cards out of gratitude for her work. 

“Nonsense!” Mrs. Wilton answered. “I 
need cards all the time. I want a box.” She 
took a dollar from her purse and handed 
it to Gladys, who reluctantly took it and 
gave her a box of cards in return. 


Gladys helped Mrs. Wilton wax the floor, and tried 





“I wish you had not stayed to help me,” 
Mrs. Wilton said to Gladys, patting her 
shoulder. “You might have sold enough cards 
this afternoon to win the prize.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” Gladys said. “I 
really wanted to help you, and I'm glad 
I could.” 

The doorbell rang. Mrs. Wilton peered 
through the window. “Why, it’s Mrs. Mur- 
phy. She's in charge of the social committee 
in the women’s group I belong to at my 
church.” She opened the door and greeted 
her visitor, then introduced Gladys. 

Gladys said, “I’m so glad to meet you, 
Mrs. Murphy.” Then she turned to Mrs. 
Wilton. “If you will excuse me, I'll go now. 
I promised Mrs. Andrews in the next block 
that I would stop by to show her my cards 
this afternoon.” 

“Why certainly, dear,” Mrs. Wilton said. 
“And thank you so much for helping me. 
You're a dear girl.” 

Gladys went to Mrs. Andrews’ home and 
sold a box of cards to her. But it was too 
late after that to go anywhere else. It was 
time to be home helping Mother get supper 

To page 21 


to forget that now she could not sell her cards. 
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PART ONE 





WHO KILLED GROWLER? 


By NORMA R. 


ISSY! Missy!” the Malay gardener’s voice 
was shrill with fright, “Missy, oh, Missy! 
Dog: he die!” 

The young missionary came hurrying 
down the stairs and followed Garyu to the 
back yard. Sure enough, the handsome fox 
terrier, Growler, was in serious trouble. He 
ran wildly back and forth. Even as they 
looked at him his body swelled and swelled 
—then he dropped dead before them. 

“Poor Growler!” the young woman said 
as she knelt beside the dog’s body and felt 
it all over for possible wounds or injuries. 
There was nothing at all to give any clue 
to the dog’s strange death. “Poor doggie! 
The children will miss you.” 

The young missionary, whom we shall call 
Norma, went down to the compound gate 
with a sad heart. Growler and his mate, 
Brownie, belonged to Mrs. Mershon, the wife 
of the other missionary in Sandakan, British 
North Borneo. 

Norma knew that Mrs. Mershon would 
soon be coming home. She waited for her at 
the foot of the hill by the big gate. 

“Growler is dead!” she called to Mrs. 
Mershon as she came in the gate a few min- 
utes later. 

“What killed him?” Mrs. Mershon asked, 
startled and full of grief for her pet. 

“We don’t know,” the younger woman 
said. “He just swelled up and fell over dead.” 
It all seemed weird and unreal. Mrs. Mershon 
hurried up the hill to the house and went 
out to look at her dead pet. 

“Poison!” she said. “This is certainly 
poisoning! These thieving rascals always 
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poison the dogs when they intend to rob a 
house.” 

“Do you think someone is planning to 
rob this house?” Norma asked. 

“Of course!” she insisted. “You wait and 
see. They'll try to get Brownie too. We must 
be very watchful and we must keep all the 
doors locked at night.” Mrs. Mershon told 
Garyu to dig a grave down in the canyon 
and bury Growler. Both women turned back 
to the house with troubled hearts. 

The Mershons had been in Borneo for 
some time, but Gus and Norma Youngberg 
with their two babies, Ruth and Robert, 
had just come out from America. They were 
young and inexperienced. They knew little 
of the language and the customs of the peo- 
ple among whom they had come to work. 
This affair of the poisoned dog was disturb- 
ing. Suppose the poisoners decided to leave 
some tainted bits of food around where the 
children could find them. Ruth was three 
years old and a very active little girl. Robert 
was a year old and spent hours toddling and 
crawling all over the big house. 

“I'm going to hire a jaga,” Mrs. Mershon 
said the next morning. The two women and 
the children were alone on the mission sta- 
tion, for the men had left on a tour a few 
days before. 

“What will the jaga do?” Norma inquired. 

“Oh, he will come at sundown and walk 
around the house all night so the robbers 
can’t get in.” Mrs. Mershon was pleased 
with the plan, and both women felt better 
that evening when a tall Bengali policeman 
came striding up the front drive. 
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He really did march around the house all 
night, also he coughed loudly under every 
bedroom window so the mission women 
would be sure to know that he was awake 
and on the job. No one could sleep very 
much. 

The following morning, very early, every- 
one was wakened by a shrill, high-pitched 
bark from Brownie. There was something 
absolutely chilling in the sound, and Norma 
felt the shivers run up and down her spine. 
She ran to the window and looked out. 
There in the drain at the side of the house 
was Brownie, twitching and struggling in 
a convulsion. 

Mrs. Mershon had heard the wild bark- 
ing, and came running. “Poor _ little 
Brownie!” she cried, lifting her pet from 
the wet drain and carrying her into the 
kitchen. 

In the midst of the excitement over 
Brownie the two missionary men returned 
from their trip. They had just gotten off the 
ship and were full of good news about their 
journey among the churches. But no one 
was interested in listening to them. Every- 
thing must wait on the terrible upset. For 
this was new evidence that some mysterious 
poisoner was at work about the house and 
garden. Brownie was the center of attention. 

“She will probably die,” Pastor Mershon 


The missionaries examined poor Growler. He was 


said as he went to look at 
Brownie’s four little pup- 
pies snuggled in a padded 
basket in the Mershon’s 
dining room. 

Mrs. Mershon told the 
men the story as she worked over the suf- 
fering animal. “You see,” she concluded, 
“they poisoned poor old Growler, and now 
they have done their best to get rid of 
Brownie too.” 

“What about that jaga you hired to watch 
the house?” Norma asked. “Wouldn't he 
have seen the poisoners when they came 
prowling around?” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” Mrs. Mershon was 
almost in tears. “I just don't trust anyone. 
Where did that jaga go anyhow? I didn't 
see him around anywhere this morning.” 

“He would leave at sunrise,” her husband 
reminded her. “Maybe the jaga was in 
cahoots with the thief. How do we know?” 

So fear and distress filled the big mission 
house, and the babies were not allowed out- 
side. Brownie began to feel a little better 
by noon, but it was several days before she 
had recovered her usual good spirits. The 
jaga had been told not to come back since 
the missionary men were home, but nothing 
was solved. The mystery of the poisoning 
was as great as ever, and no one knew when 





stone dead, but there wasn’t a mark on his body! 
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another attempt would be 
Brownie out of the way. 

The mission house was a large, two-story 
building built like a duplex. Both sides 
were alike. Downstairs there were a kitchen, 
dining room, and bathroom on each side, 
and in the center was a large reception hall 
with a wide, open stairway leading up to the 
sleeping rooms and the spacious upstairs ve- 
randa. 

There was a double landing at the foot 
of the stairs so it could be approached from 
the back door as well as the front. There were 
three steps up to the landing on both back 
door and front door sides. The two babies, 
Ruth and Robert, loved to play on this spot. 
They climbed up and over and down—up, 
over and down, laughing and shouting as 
they played. Since they couldn't go out-of- 
doors to play they enjoyed hours of fun 
on the stair landing. 

The mission house was not like any other 
house in Sandakan. It had been built by an 
American gentleman and was used as the 
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American consulate for some years. The 
American‘ builder was accustomed to double 
walls. He built this house with double walls 
throughout. This is contrary to the usual 
manner of building in the tropics. Only 
one wall is used so that coolness may enter 
freely. Perhaps the American realized his 
mistake before the house was finished. In 
order to have some sort of ventilation he 
decided to leave an open space of several 
inches at the bottom of the walls. The floor 
was a cement slab laid right on the ground. 
This open space made it possible for small 
animals, rats, mice, and lizards to roam in 
and out at their pleasure. Some of these 
creatures found the double walls a convenient 
place for permanent living quarters, and it 
was difficult to get rid of them. The space 
between the wall and the floor was too small 
for Brownie to crawl through, but the doors 
had always been open so she could go in 
and out at will. Now the doors to the dining 
room were closed so Brownie and the pups 
had to stay inside. To page 19 
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IN THE ENGINEER'S CAB 


How to Run a Diesel 


AILROAD engineers probably don’t 

know it, but many of them are helping 
to spread the message that Jesus is coming 
soon. 

The way they do it, of course, is to take 
ministers and evangelists from one part of 
the country to another, so they can preach 
in different places. In fact, if it were not for 
the engineers in the trains, the work of 
God would not go forward so fast as it does. 

Almost everybody, at some time or an- 
other, wishes he could get into the cab and 
run a locomotive. But not just anybody is 
permitted to do so. The railroads are very 
particular. 

Before he can take charge of the six thou- 
sand horsepower in a standard freight loco- 
motive, a man must complete at least three 
years as a fireman. And, as in every other 
worth-while job, he must be studying all 
the time. For there are many rules to be 
mastered, and stiff examinations to be passed. 

















He must prove not only that he knows how 
to operate a Diesel, but also that he under- 
stands how it was made, so he can make 
minor adjustments if necessary. 

And his character is tested too. Is he 
dependable? Does he obey orders? Can he 
always be relied upon to do what he is 
supposed to do at the exact time he is sup- 
posed to do it? 

He is given frequent physical checkups, 
so he must keep his body in good condition 
at all times. For when he is driving half a 
million dollars’ worth of equipment, with 
perhaps a hundred freight cars—or several 
hundred passengers—behind, it is important 
that his mind be awake and alert constantly. 

Well, it’s traintime. The Capital Express 
is loading at Gate Six. All aboard, please. 

But look who's coming. It’s the engineer. 
“Would you like to ride up with me?” he 
says. Would we? “Sure, we would. Thanks 
a million.” 


*« 


Engineer Jake Fritz climbs into the 
cab of Diesel locomotive No. 935 of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
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First, he checks the Diesel engines that turn the 

electric generators that make the electricity that 

powers the electric motors that run the train. Four 

units like this produce six thousand horsepower. A press of a button started the great motors. Now 
with his left hand Engineer Fritz moves the gear 
from neutral to forward, and rings bell with right. 











’ x 


His left hand pulls back the throttle, 
easing the train forward. Soon, as 
speedometer shows, it is going nearly 
sixty, the limit allowed for freights. 





The man is pointing to sand being poured onto the 
rail in front of the wheel. This is used on slip- 
pery track, and to help train stop more quickly. 
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‘“‘Deadman’s pedal” they call it. Engineer must keep 
his foot on this pedal at all times, or the train 
will stop instantly. It is a good safety feature. 


Engineer Fritz has noticed that he is approaching 
a grade crossing. Sixteen hundred feet before reach- 
ing it, he pulls the whistle cord, warning traffic. 


PHIOTOS, COURTESY B & O MAGAZINE, VIRGINIA TANNER, EDITOR 


Mr. Fritz MUST obey all signals. He points to “ac- 
knowledging lever.” If signal is not “‘all clear,” 
he pushes this, or train will stop automatically. 


Journey’s end. Mr. Fritz applies brakes 
with right hand. Then, from box above 
speedometer, he will take a tape that has 
recorded his speed, and send to office. 
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Randy was having fun—till the policeman arrived! 





THINK BEFORE YOU 1 


ANDY’S house was on the corner. His 

yard had a board fence three feet high, 
and his next-door neighbors, Slim and Ted, 
often played in his yard with him. 

This afternoon Randy and Ted and Slim 
sprawled in the shade of the big English 
walnut tree, enjoying the coolness of the 
slightly damp grass. Randy idly piled up the 
fallen green walnuts within his reach. 

“Too bad to let those walnuts go to waste,” 
said Slim. 

“Waste?” asked Randy. “What're they 
good for? They're green. Tree’s got too many 
on it now. They need thinning.” 

“Wish they were snowballs,” said Slim. 
He picked one up and threw it at the tree 
trunk. It made a satisfying squish sound 
when it hit. 

“Hey, I have an idea,” said Randy. “Let's 
draw a target on the inside of the fence 
there and throw these things at it.” 

“O.K.,” said Slim. He stood up and pulled 
out the contents of his pockets until he 
found a stick of chalk. He drew a bull’s-eye 
and two surrounding circles on the three- 
foot fence. 

The three boys took turns throwing at the 
target. 

“Aw, this is too easy,” said Ted after a 
while. He dropped his voice to a whisper. 
“See that kid with the baseball bat over his 
shoulder?” He pointed across the street. “Bet 
I can hit the bat.” 

He aimed carefully and threw a walnut. 
It grazed the bat with a zinging noise, and 
the three boys ducked out of sight behind 
the fence. The boy with the bat looked 
around as Ted peeked up over the fence, but 
he evidently didn’t see him. 

“That’s more like it,” said Ted. “You try 
next, Randy.” 
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“I'm not so sure we ought to throw at 
people,” said Randy slowly. “I—I think we 
ought to throw at the target.” 

“Aw, don’t be a fraidy-cat,” sneered Slim. 
“We won't hit anyone. We'll only throw 
at things they're carrying.” He picked up 
another walnut as an old man came by. “I’m 
going to knock his hat off,” he whispered. 
And he did. 

The old man looked around in bewilder- 
ment, then picked up his hat. The boys were 
well hidden behind the 
low fence. 

“That sure puzzled 
him,” Ted — snickered. 
“Guess he thinks the 
birds knocked the nut out 
of the trees. Ha! Ha! 
Hey, look, Randy, I dare 
you to hit that sack that 
little girl is carrying.” 

Randy hesitated. He 
wasn’t sure he should be 
playing this game. 

“I dare you,” Slim 
said again. “You won't 
hurt her, you silly goose!” 

“I'm not a goose!” said 
Randy. “And I know I 
wouldn’t hit her.” He 
picked up a fat walnut 
and aimed it at the sack 
the little girl was swing- 
ing in her hand as she 
walked along on the 
other side of the street. 





“A policeman!” exclaimed 
Ted. “Let's get going!” And 
over the fence they went! 
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By BETTY STIRLING 


Thud! The walnut hit the sack squarely. 
The little girl dropped the sack and 
screeched. 

Slim and Ted doubled up laughing be- 
hind the fence. “You sure scared her!” Slim 
exclaimed. Randy peeked over the fence. 
The girl was leaning down, looking into the 
sack. He saw her lift out a carton of eggs 
and look them over. She took the carton to 
the curb and gingerly took out a drippy, 
broken egg and dropped it into the gutter. 


Slim and Ted watched through a crack 
in the fence. “Boy, isn’t that something!” 
Ted exclaimed. “So scared that she dropped 
her eggs! Eggs! Oh, boy!” 

But Randy wasn’t so sure it was funny. 
He knew he wouldn't want to have to go 
home and say he had dropped a dozen eggs 
and broken one. 

A bicycle was speeding down the road. 
Ted quickly aimed a nut. It hit the front 
wheel. The boy swerved, glanced in their 
direction, and then kept on going. “This is 
more fun,” said Ted. “Try it, Randy.” 

Randy shook his head. But Slim aimed a 
nut at another bike. He missed, but the rider 
looked in their direction to see who was 
throwing. 

A car came past, driving slowly. 

“I have a real idea, fellows!” Ted ex- 
claimed. “Let's see if we can throw under 
the car between the wheels and get the nut 
through without letting the car run over it.” 

“It'd be better to aim at the wheels,” 
said Slim. “That sure would make walnut 
butter out of these green nuts.” A car was 
coming down the street, and he held a nut 
ready. He hit the front wheel, and the wal- 
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THE DOG THAT GOES TO SABBATH SCHOOL 


Queenie is a boxer dog that lives down the street from the church in 
Hayward, California. As soon as people begin arriving at the church on 
Sabbath morning, up she runs from her house to stand at the front of 
the church so she can greet the Sabbath school members as they come 
to worship. She is being petted for her faithfulness by Martha and 
Edith Hinkle, two members of the Junior division —GLENN FILLMAN. 


nut spun off. The driver didn’t even look 
their way. 

“Try it, Randy,” said Slim. “That can’t 
hurt anyone.” 

Randy picked up a nut doubtfully. Still, 
it couldn’t hurt anything, and he did love 
to throw. He knew his aim was better than 
either Slim’s or Ted’s, and he didn’t mind 
showing off a bit. 

He held a nut ready for the next car. “I'll 
hit the hubcap on the back wheel,” he said. 
“You watch!” 

Soon a car came, and Randy hit exactly 
where he had said he would. 
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“Whee!” said Ted. “Let me try that!” 

But Ted’s nut hit the side of the car. The 
driver looked around, but they were hidden 
behind the fence. The boys had thrown at 
about a dozen cars before either Ted or Slim 
managed to hit a hubcap. 

“Let me try the next one now,” said Randy. 
“You've both managed to hit the ‘bull’s-eye’ 
now.” He got a large nut ready. So in- 
tent was he on his aim that the nut had 
left his hand when he noticed an official- 
looking emblem on the side of the car. The 
nut hit the hubcap exactly in the middle. 

To page 16 
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THE THIRTEENTH CHILD 


FRANZ PETER SCHUBERT 


By VERNE KELSEY 


CHOOLMASTER SCHUBERT . already 
had twelve children besides the pupils 
of the grade school who boarded with him. 
When Franz Peter came along, making thir- 
teen, there really was a houseful. 

Little Franz loved music, just as they all 
did, and they noticed that almost from the 
first he was clever at picking out tunes on 
their battered old piano. It was so worn 
that they called it the “chopping block.” 

By the time he was eight, Franz had 
learned to play the violin and the piano, and 
now he began to learn to sing. An older 
brother had taught him the piano, but Franz 
was a problem, for he learned so fast that 
soon he passed his teacher. One of his later 
teachers said he “seems to know everything 
already.” 

When he was eleven he was chosen to sing 
at the Royal Chapel, where he stayed for 
five years. Life was not very pleasant here 
though, for there was a war on, and the 















































dormitory had been bombed out and the 
boys were cold. Then, too, Franz was so poor 
he could not afford music paper for the 
tunes he was always thinking up. He had to 
write them down on just any old scrap he 
could find. At last one of his friends heard 
about his need and used part of his own 
allowance to buy paper for him. 

Except for these lessons taken when a 
child, he had no formal music instruction; 
yet all of his short life he poured out a 
stream of melodies that have delighted the 
world ever since. He was such a shy fellow, 
however, and so impractical, that most folks 
knew nothing of his works until after he 
was dead. Much of it he never heard him- 
self! After he was buried his manuscripts 
were sold for about twelve dollars—not 
even enough to pay his funeral expenses. Yet 
among them were such masterpieces as the 
Unfinished Symphony, the Winter Journeys, 
and many others, things which will always 
Le remembered as long 
as there are musicians 
to play them. 

I'm sure that every- 
one has heard some of 
his charming songs, 
such as “Who Is Syl- 
via?” or “The Hedge 
Rose,” or the dramatic 
Erlking. These are only 
three out of more than 


Even while he was still very 
small, Franz Schubert prac- 
ticed daily on the old piano. 














CRUSADE AGAINST DECAY 


By JOHN O. NEUFELD, D.M.D. 


The attractive smile, the appearance of health, is important 


to girls and boys. To do good work and enjoy life, health is a MUST, 


but a person cannot be healthy with sick and decayed teeth. Join the 


crusade against decay. Make sure you have your regular checkups by 


your friend the dentist, and keep the grinding machinery sparkling 


CLEAN. 
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six hundred that he wrote. All his compos- 
ing was done in thirty-one years. If only he 
could have lived longer, what might he not 
have written! The inscription on his memo- 
rial stone truly says: 

“Music has here buried a treasure 

But still fairer hopes.” 


Think Before You Throw 
From page 14 


And the driver slammed the brakes on hard! 

Ted and Slim were peering through the 
crack as Randy ducked. 

“A policeman!” exclaimed Ted. “Let's get 
going!” 

The three boys scooted as fast as they 
could go along the fence, crouching low as 
they ran. Once behind the house, Ted and 
Slim dashed across the lawn for the opposite 
high fence. “Be seeing you some day,” Ted 
said. He and Slim climbed quickly up and 
disappeared over the fence into their own 
yard next door. 
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Randy didn’t wait to tell them good-by. 
He raced into the house and into his room, 
shutting the door quietly. He knelt by his 
window and pressed his face against the 
screen to try to see whether the policeman 
had gone on. His heart was thumping like 
a bass drum. Why had he ever thrown wal- 
nuts at anything? Why hadn't he stayed in 
and made his bed and cleaned his room as 
his mother had asked him? What if the 
policeman came to the door? 

Randy looked down at his hands. They 
were covered with walnut stains! No hid- 
ing what he had done. 

He could see the policeman walking 
around. What was he doing? Then Randy 
noticed the many squashed and broken green 
walnuts in the street. Surely they hadn't 
thrown that many! Finally the policeman 
came into the yard. That stack of walnuts 
by the fence! What if the policeman saw 
them? He’d know for sure where the wal- 
nuts came from. 

The doorbell rang. Randy was terrified. 
Where could he hide? Under the bed? Too 
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dusty. In the closet? Too dark. Behind the— 

“Randy! Randy!” He heard his mother 
call. 

He slowly opened the door of his room 
and answered her timidly. 

“Come here,” she commanded. 

He felt as if he had lead in his feet as 
he went into the living room. 

“Have you been throwing walnuts at 
cars?” she asked. 

Randy gulped. He looked from her to the 
big policeman standing just inside the door. 

y, he was big! Randy felt smaller and 
smaller. 

“Ye—yes,” he stammered. 
s—some.” 

“Sonny,” said the policeman, “don’t you 
know that if you should damage a car throw- 
ing walnuts that way, or cause an accident 
by making the driver stop or swerve, your 
folks would have to pay for it?” 

Randy looked up, startled. He hadn't 
thought of that. 

“That's right,” said the policeman. “A 
driver might be startled and swing his car 
suddenly if a walnut hit the side of the car. 
He might run into another car. Then your 
folks would have to pay. Or the walnuts 
might scratch or stain the side of the car. 
And your parents would have to pay for 
that.” 

“I—I didn’t think of that,” Randy ad- 
mitted. “I won't do it again.” 

Indeed he wouldn't do it again! No sir- 
ree! 

The policeman smiled. “I’m sure you 
won't.” He held out his hand. 

Randy put out his hand to shake the 
policeman’s hand. Then he remembered the 
walnut stains. He pulled it back. 

“That's all right, sonny,” the policeman 
said. “You'll have those walnut stains for 
a long time—they won't wash off easily. 
Whenever you look at them, you can remem- 
ber to think before you throw. Come down 
to the police station some day and visit me. 
I'll show you around the place.” 

“Thank you,” said Randy. He watched the 
policeman get into his car and write some- 
thing in a little notebook before he drove 
away. 

“Whew,” he said, wiping his face with 
the back of his stained hand. “ “Think before 
you throw.’ I'll sure remember that the next 
time anyone dares me to throw a walnut 
at anything!” 


“I—I 


threw 

















FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these 
| lad ta letter fron 


They will be glad to g 


Sue Moncrieff, age 10. 506 Hill Place, National 
City, California, U.S.A. Rocks, shells, post cards. 
Maxine Georgeson, age 12. 1799 S. Howard Ave- 
nue, Kerman 1, California, U.S.A. Skating, sewing, 
swimming, piano. 
Reed, age 13. Byers, Colorado, U.S.A. 
ice skating, piano, tennis. 


Kristine 
Swimming, 

Yolanda Magdamo, age 16. Bonifacio Extension, 
Cotabato, Cotabato, Philippines. Singing, reading, 
exchanging photos. 


Billy Turk, age 13. Payne Road, Scarboro, Maine, 
U.S.A. Reading, swimming, stamps. 


Merle Boydon, age 14. 2121 Pasqua Street, Regina, 
Saskatchewan, Canada. Post cards, souvenirs. 


Donald Thomann, age 15. Apartado 16, Monte- 
morelos, N. L., Mexico. Stamps, swimming, music, 
shells. 


Ruth Eloise Munson, age 12. Kwang Wha Mun, 
Box 43, Seoul, Korea. Swimming, sewing, handker- 
chiefs, stamps. 

Cheryle Lee, age 13. Kwang Wha Mun, Box 43, 
Seoul, Korea. Stamps, cooking, reading, piano. 

Grace Kahler, age 11. Box 370, Goodrich, North 
Dakota, U.S.A. Ice skating. 

Sharon Renk, age 12. Box 401, Goodrich, North 
Dakota, U.S.A. Paper dolls. 

Ronald Ringrose, age 11. No. 7 R.D., Whangarei, 
North, New Zealand. Stamps, woodwork, coins, 
music. 

Ivy Ringrose, age 14. No. 7 R.D., Whangarei, 
North, New Zealand. Stamps, needlework, coins, 
music, baby sitting. 

Sharon Payne, Boise City, Oklahoma, U.S.A. Let- 
ter writing. 

Cherry Martin, age 13. The Creek, Cayman Brac, 
British West Indies. Reading, writing, sports. 

Roberta Grace Kim, age 14. 1753 Iwi Way, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. Stamps, music, sports, reading. 

La Vonne Neves, age 12. 446 thilani Street, 
Kaneohe, Hawaii. Salt shakers, dolls, piano. 

Patty Wilson, age 13. Box 365, Highland, Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A. Postmarks, storybook dolls, writing 
letters. 

Judy Olson, age 12. 6621 Knoll Street, Golden 
Valley, Minneapolis 22, Minnesota, U.S.A. Swim- 
ming, piano, post cards. 

Linda Kay Gibbons, 3527 Rockefeller, Everett, 
Washington, U.S.A. Post cards, making potholders. 

Betty Jean Carter, age 14. 104-10 29th Avenue, 
East Elmhurst 69, New York, U.S.A. Reading, music, 
photography, riding horses. 
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The Newest and Finest From the Pen of Uncle Arthur 


THE $SIBLE ¢TORU 


By ARTHUR S. 





NEARLY 400 STORIES IN TEN VOLUMES 


MAXWELL 


Covering the entire Bible from Genesis to Revelation 


The complete set of ten volumes of 
THE BIBLE STORY will provide the 
widest coverage of any Bible storybook 
on the market today. All stories are 
told in language that the modern fam- 
ily can both understand and enjoy. All 
take on new charm as the author fills 
in little details often overlooked. 


Qpocial, Price, $2.97 each 


Postpaid to the readers 
of this publication 


Regular price, $4.75 per volume. 
Higher in Canada. 


Place your order today for any 
one or all of the volumes shown 

better still, order the complete 
set of ten books. Each book will 
be sent promptly when ready 
payment to be made only as each 
book appears. 


Watch for announcement of succeed- 
ing volumes. 


Ready for Your Enjoyment 


Vol. | —The Book of Beginnings 
Vol. 11 —Mighty Men of Old 
Vol. 111—Trials and Triumphs 
Vol. 1V—Heroes and Heroines 
Vol. V —Great Men of God 


e The choicest narratives from the Book of books. @ Beautiful illustrations in four colors at every 
opening—full page and marginal. @ Adapted to the needs and enjoyment of boys and girls of today. 


| ae ee 
| 

| : Church Missionary Secretary or 

| Please send me: 

| . THE BIBLE STORY, VOLUME | @ $2.97 NAME 
THE BIBLE STORY, VOLUME II @ $2.97 

| .. THE BIBLE STORY, VOLUME III @ $2.97 ApprEss 
| . THE BIBLE STORY, VOLUME IV @ $2.97 

| ~~~ THE BIBLE STORY, VOLUME V @ $2.97 Crrv 

| Sales Tax Where Necessary 

| Total Enclosed Siatt 
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LC] Please accept my order for the en- 
tire set of ten volumes. Send volumes 


as indicated above 


Book and Bible House 


umes as they appear. I will make 
prompt remittance for each volume. 
I understand that I may cancel this 
set order at any time. 


Order From Your 
BOOK AND BIBLE HOUSE 


Review and Herald 
Publishing Association 


Washington 12, D.C. 


ZONE 


the succeeding vol- 
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Who Killed Growler? 
From page 8 


It was now a couple of weeks since the 
latest poisoning episode, and the Mershons 
were planning a trip to the west coast of 
Borneo. In the midst of their preparations 
Brownie suffered another mysterious attack. 
It was the same as the first time. She gave 
the high, shrill bark and then went into 
convulsions. This time she was not so sick 
as the first time and recovered in a day or 
two. 

“She is getting immune to their poison,” 
Mrs. Mershon said in a hopeful mood. “But 
I surely can’t see how she could get any 
poison, because I’ve kept her locked up al- 
most all the time. Maybe someone stuck 
some poisoned meat under the wall.” 

“Well, you can’t take her and the four 
pups on the trip,’ Brother Mershon said. 
“You will just have to leave them.” 

“Don’t worry about them,” Norma said. 
“We will take good care of them.” 

“Be sure and don’t ever let her outside 
at night,” Mrs. Mershon said for the tenth 
time. “And do watch her carefully.” They 
were just leaving for the boat. It was eve- 
ning, and the ship was due to sail about 
nine-thirty. 

After the Mershons had gone, Norma 
and Gus took the children upstairs, had 
worship, and tucked them under their sleep- 
ing nets. A footstep was heard on the stairs. 
It was Brother Mershon. He had come all 
the way back up from the wharf to give 
some added instruction about the dog. She 
was to be kept in the dining room every 
night with all doors locked. After serious 
warnings to the younger missionaries to be 
on their guard for any unusual prowlers or 
strangers he went back down the hill. 

The Youngbergs got out their books and 
writing materials and began to read and 
write letters. 

“Well, it’s nine-thirty. I guess the boat is 
pulling out about now,” Gus got up from 
his book, stretched, and looked out the win- 
dow. 

“Yes, it seems kind of lonesome, doesn’t 
it?” Norma began to put her letters away. 

At that moment a terrible sound lifted 
the hair on Norma’s scalp and froze her 
blood. It was that same weird, high-pitched 
bark Brownie had made both times when 
she had been poisoned, but this was nine- 
thirty at night! 


Gus and Norma Youngberg looked at 
each other. 

“But she’s shut in the dining room with 
the puppies!” Norma said, shuddering. Now 
the bark had become a wild howl of abso- 
lute terror. 


(To be concluded) 





Mike’s Long Walk 
From page 3 


“Don’t be a foolish boy,” said Daddy. 
“Cheer up and enjoy yourself.” 

“Don’t want to enjoy myself,” said Mike. 
“I want to get out and walk.” 

Mile after mile the wagon rolled on, but 
Mike didn’t change his tune. Over and over 
he kept muttering, “I want to get out and 
walk.” 

At last Daddy decided he could take no 
more. Reining in the horses, he brought the 
wagon to a halt. 

“All right, Mike,” he said. “If you want 
so much to walk, you had better do so.” 

Mike got to his feet at once, climbed 
out of the wagon, and jumped down onto 
the road. 

Daddy started the horses again and the 
wagon moved slowly on, with Mike follow- 
ing behind, looking not a bit happier now 
he had got his own way. 

At first he walked quickly, to keep up with 
the wagon, but after a while his pace got 
slower and slower. 

Gradually the wagon pulled ahead. By and 
by Mike was a hundred yards behind. Then 
two hundred. Then a quarter of a mile. Then 
half a mile. 

When he looked ahead the wagon seemed 
to be getting smaller and smaller, but he 
didn’t care. He was on his own. He didn't 
want to be with the others. He would rather 
walk anyway. 

Next time he looked he could scarcely see 
the wagon at all. 

Suddenly he began to feel lonesome. No- 
where was there a soul in sight. Not even 
an animal. He couldn't see a house or a barn. 

He looked ahead again. The wagon had 
disappeared! 

He was all alone in the world. Left be- 
hind! 

Panic seized him. He began to run. 

“Stop!” he cried. “Stop! Stop! Stop!” 

But though he ran as fast as his legs would 
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You may look up the texts in your Bible to find 
the answers, then check with the answers below. 


Old Testament Characters 
By ELEANOR J. PAULSON 


Match the item in the left column with the name 
of the Old Testament character it reminds you of. 


1. Slingshot a. Samson 
2. Ark b. Joseph 
3. Long hair c. Moses 
4. A coat of many colors d. Jonah 
5. Whale e. Elijah 
6. Ravens f. Gideon 
7. Tablets of stone g. Noah 
8. Pitchers, torches, and _h. David 


trumpets 


Who Was He? 
By IDA MAE CRESTAKOS 


He was the chief man in the kingdom, and peo- 
ple bowed down to him and reverenced him. 

He became very angry when one man refused to 
bow down to him. 

He determined to destroy not only this man but 
also the whole nation to which he belonged. 

He persuaded the king to make a law for the 
destruction on a certain day of thousands of the 
Lord's people. 

His plan, however, was not carried out, and he 
was hanged on the gallows he had built for some- 
one else. 

See Esther 3 to 8. 


Potiuck Supper Bible Quiz 


By GRACE V. WATKINS 


Let’s have a potluck supper. Persons mentioned 
in the Bible will be present. Match up each person 
in the left-hand column with the food he will bring 
mentioned in the right-hand column. 


1. Jacob (Gen. 25:34) a. figs and raisins 
2. Hagar (Gen. 21:14) b. cake 
3. Jael (Judges 5:25) c. honey 
4. Jesse (1 Sam. 17:18) d. bread 
5. Abigail (1 Sam. 25:18) e. pottage of lentils 
6. Samson (judges 14:8) f. meat 
7. Widow of Zarephath g. cheese 
(1 Kings 17:13) h. butter and milk 


8. The jailor (Acts 16:34) 
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Handmaids 


By SHIRLEY L. MC DERMOTT 


Match the handmaids in the left column with the 
person thev served in the right column. 


1. Mary (Luke 1:38) a. Sarai 

2. Zilpah (Gen. 29:24) b. Rachel 
3. Hagar (Gen. 16:1) c. Leah 

4. Ruth (Ruth 2:13, 14) d. The Lord 
5. Bilhah (Gen. 29:29) e. Boaz 


Bible Step 


By OLLIE JAMES ROBERTSON 


1. A son of Noah (Genesis 6:10). 

2. What you say when you laugh (Psalms 35:21). 

3. Food of the Israelites during their years in the 
wilderness (Exodus 16:31). 

4. Abbreviation of the National Educational Associ- 
ation. 

5. He made the golden calf for the people of Israel 
to worship (Exodus 32:3, 4). 

6. The number of Job’s servants who escaped when 
lightning killed the sheep (Job 1:16). 

7. Peter and Andrew used this to catch fish (Mat- 
thew 4:18). 
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carry him, he couldn’t even catch sight of 
the wagon again. 

Then he got tired. He couldn't run any 
more. He couldn’t walk any more. So he 
flung himself down on the ground, buried his 
face in a pile of dust, and sobbed. 

How long he stayed like that I don’t know. 
But to Mike it seemed ages and ages. 

Then he heard footsteps. Looking up, 
whom do you suppose he saw? 

Daddy, of course! 

Never in his life had he been so glad to 


&: Daddy’s face. Daddy had come back for 
1 


m! Dear Daddy! 

“Come on, son,” said Daddy, picking him 
up in his arms. “You must be tired by now. 
How about a ride?” 

Mike didn’t need a second invitation. 
Eagerly he climbed back in the wagon. There 
was a smile on his face now, and the grum- 
bles were all gone. I'm told he wasn’t can- 
tankerous again for a long, long time. 


Gladys and the Greeting Cards 
From page 5 


ready. Sorrowfully she started toward her 
home. “It would have been so nice to have 
won that bond,” she murmured. 

After supper that night, the telephone 
rang and Gladys answered it. It was Mrs. 
Wilton. “Gladys, I spoke to Mrs. Murphy 
about your selling greeting cards,” she ex- 
plained, very excited. “She said her commit- 
tee uses cards all the time and she would buy 
any boxes you have left.” 

“I still have seven, Mrs. Wilton,” Gladys 
explained. “Would she want that many?” 

“Yes, of course!” Mrs. Wilton exclaimed. 
“She said it would save her ordering them 
through the mail.” 

“Thanks so much!” Gladys said. “I'll go 
to see her right away.” 

Taking the remaining boxes, Gladys hur- 
ried to the home of Mrs. Murphy and soon 
returned with seven dollars tucked in her 


pocket. She knew now for sure that she 
would win the bond at school next day. For 
at the beginning she had taken more boxes 
of cards than anyone else in the class, and 
now she had sold them all. Some of her 
friends had even laughed at her for taking 
sO many. 

“But I'm glad I took them,” she thought 
as she got into bed. “It will be nice to win 
the bond tomorrow.” She pulled the covers 
up close to her chin. “And I’m surely glad 
I stopped to help Mrs. Wilton this after- 
noon.” 











SAFE AIR. There are so many reports of air 
crashes by Army planes and private planes that 
many people think it is very dangerous to fly. 
Last year, however, the commercial scheduled 
airlines in America had only sixteen deaths in 
twenty-one billion passenger miles. 


DEAD WHALES. No one knows why, but 
along the coast of the Orkney Islands not long 
ago, sixty-three huge whales lay dead. Some 
think they swam ashore to commit suicide, but 
why would a whale do that? A bigger prob- 
lem than finding out why they were there, 
however, was the problem of finding out how 
to haul them away. 


CHOOSY CHICKENS. A psychologist in the 
University of Chicago has found that chickens, 
which peck at almost anything, actually can 
be choosy. Given food of different colors, they 
will usually eat first the pellets colored red or 
orange. And if their food is served in pellets 
of a certain preferred size and shape, they 
will gain weight much faster than otherwise. 


COVER PICTURE by Eva Luoma. Story il- 
lustrations not otherwise credited are by John 
Gourley. 
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<— Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


VII—God's Special Messengers e | 


(NOVEMBER 12) 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


READ THE LESSON TEXT: Luke 1:8-38. 

LEARN THE MEMORY VERSE: “The Lord God 
of the holy prophets sent his angel to shew 
unto his servants the things which must shortly 
be done” (Revelation 22:6). 


Guiding Thought 


If you live in a big city, maybe you have 
often seen special messengers riding through 
town. These boys or men are entrusted with 
messages that have to be delivered for a special 
purpose. Maybe it is an important document 
that must be taken to someone. Perhaps it is a 
spare part for some broken-down machinery 
that must be delivered at once. Or it may be a 
gift that someone is sending. These messengers 
carry things that cannot wait for the ordinary 
mail service. God has His special messengers. 
Ordinarily He speaks to His children through 
His Word, but sometimes He has very special 
messages for those whom He has chosen to do 
a work of a special nature. This week we shall 
study about these angels who were sent with 
special messages to God's chosen ones. 


SUNDAY 
God Uses Angels to Give His Messages 


1. Find Amos 3:7. What does the prophet 
Amos write to show us that God takes His 
prophets into His confidence and tells them 
about events that are going to come to pass? 

2. Find Revelation 1:1. Who gave the mes- 
sages of Revelation to John, so that he could 
write them in a book for us? 

3. Find Revelation 22:16, 6, 7. How should 
we regard the things that these angels have 
given the prophets for our instruction and help? 


NoTE.—'‘When a real love for the Bible is 
awakened, and the student begins to realize 
how vast is the field and how precious its treas- 
ure, he will desire to seize upon every oppor- 
tunity for acquainting himself with God's word. 
Its study will be restricted to no special time 
or place. . . . As you have opportunity, read a 
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text and meditate upon it. While walking the 
streets, waiting at a railway station, waiting to 
meet an engagement, improve the opportunity 
to gain some precious thought from the treasure- 
house of truth.”—Education, p. 191. 


For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 582. 


MONDAY 


Angels Sent Directly to Men 


4. Find Genesis 22:11, 12. When Abraham in 
obedience to God’s command was about to slay 
Isaac for a sacrifice, how did God send a special 
message to him? 

NoTE.—'The father lifts the knife to slay 
his son, when suddenly his arm is stayed. An 
angel of God calls to the patriarch out of 
heaven, ‘Abraham, Abraham!’ He quickly an- 
swers, ‘Here am I.’ And again the voice is 
heard, ‘Lay not thine hand upon the lad, neither 
do thou anything unto him; for now I know 
that thou fearest God, seeing thou hast not with- 
held thy son, thine only son, from me.’ ’’— 
Patriarchs and Prophets, p. 152. 





5. Find Judges 6:11, 12. When the time came 
for the children of Israel to be delivered from 
the Midianites in the land of Canaan, how did 
God reveal His plans to Gideon, the leader he 
had chosen? 


For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 546, pars. 1-3; p. 547, pars. 1, 2. 


TUESDAY 
Angels Give Understanding to the Prophets * 4 


6. Find Daniel 9:20, 21. Who was sent to help 
Daniel understand the prophecies the Lord had 
entrusted him with? 

7. Find Zechariah 1:8, 9. When Zechariah 
could not understand the vision he saw of a 
man riding upon a red horse, who was sent to 
explain it to him? 

_ NotTE.—Zechariah had many wonderful visions 
given him by God. He could not at once 





a 


understand them, but the Lord sent His angel 
to explain their meaning for His people, who 
were then greatly discouraged because they were 
in captivity. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
54, pars.1-3; p. 56, par. 3. 


WEDNESDAY 


Zacharias and the Angel 

8. Find Luke 1:8-11. As the priest Zacharias 
was burning incense in the temple during his 
term of service, who appeared to him? 

9. Read verses 12-17. What had the angel 


come to tell Zacharias? 
& 10. Read verses 18-22. Because the priest 


doubted the angel’s word, what judgment came 
upon him? 


NOTE.—''Soon after the birth of the promised 
child, the father’s tongue was loosed, ‘and he 
spake, and praised God. And fear came on all 
that dwelt round about them: and all these say- 
ings were noised abroad throughout all the hill 
country of Judea.’”—The Desire of Ages, p. 99. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
98, pars. 2-4. 
THURSDAY 


The Angel Who Appeared to Mary 

11. Find Luke 1:26, 27, 30, 31. Which angel 
was sent to tell Mary that she was to be the 
mother of our Lord? 

12. Read verse 19. What is Gabriel’s position 
in the heavenly courts? 

NoTE.—‘The words of the angel, ‘I am Ga- 
briel, that stand in the presence of God, show 
that he holds a position of high honor in the 







While John was alone on 
Patmos, God sent an an- 
gel to tell him of the 
day when all difficulties 





heavenly courts. When he came with a message 
to Daniel, he said, ‘There is none that holdeth 
with me in these things, but Michael [Christ] 
your Prince.’ Dan. 10:21. Of Gabriel the Saviour 
speaks in the Revelation, saying that ‘He sent 
and signified it by His angel unto His servant 
John.’ Rev. 1:1. And to John the angel de- 
clared, ‘I am a fellow servant with thee and with 
thy brethren the prophets. Rev. 22:9, R.V. 
Wonderful thought—that the angel who stands 
next in honor to the Son of God is the one 
chosen to open the purposes of God to sinful 
men.”—The Desire of Ages, p. 99. 

13. Read verse 38. How did Mary accept the 
message of the angel Gabriel? 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, 
p:. 234, pars: 1, 2. 


FRIDAY 


Put this sign (X) beside the name of the 
one to whom an angel's interposition meant the 
saving of a life. 

Put this sign (c) beside the names of those 
to whom an angel appeared to give skill and 
understanding of visions. 

Put this sign (@) beside the names of those 
to whom the angel Gabriel appeared. 

Put this sign (+) beside the names of proph- 
ets to whom angels appeared to give prophecies 
of God through the centuries. 

Put this sign (*) beside the name of the 
one whom an angel called to lead God's people. 
John the Revelator ¢ 4 

Zacharias c 3 

Gideon ( 2 

Abraham ( 3 

Mary i 

Daniel Cc ye 3-4 9B 
What was the special message given to each? 
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THE CHAMPIONS SPEAK ~1 


COURTESY, “‘LISTEN,’’ REPRODUCED BY PERMISSION 


/ 

ALVIN DARK—CAPTAIN OF THE NEW YORK GIANTS 

Alvin Dark led the New York Giants to a smashing 4-0 victory 
against the Cleveland Indians in the World Series last year. His batting 
average was .412, the best on his team. 

As a youth he ran the 100-yard dash in less than ten seconds, could 
high jump four inches over his head, and broad jump twenty-three feet. 

But as for drinking, this champion says, ‘‘l| have always been a non- 


drinker. . . . Even one drink harms the body.” 
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